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Book Notices. 



SlBAWAIHI'S ARABIC GRAMMAR.' 

There are probably not a dozen men alive today who have earned the 
right to criticise this book. Certainly I, at least, cannot reckon myself 
into that number. The system and the technicalities of the native Arabic 
grammarians are hard enough in themselves, and most Arabists, even of 
the best, content themselves with so much knowledge as will enable them 
to read the commentaries on the Qur'an and the Diwans. Some profess 
to regard even that modest amount as unnecessary. But much more 
than a flight beyond this lies a knowledge of Sibawaihi. It is true that 
any Arabist may read a few pages in the great Kitdb, and, if he is any 
way lucky in his choice of passage, may conclude that this book is much 
like the others — a glorified, muddled, and interminably long-winded 
Mufassal. But if he were to read on a few pages further, which most 
do not, he would find that this was something very different from the 
method and range of az-Zamakhshari or any other of the epigones; 
that there was here, on the one hand, a laxness in terminology that laid 
perpetual traps for the unwary, and, on the other, a width of view and a 
depth of philosophical insight that strained to the utmost his powers of 
comprehension and apprehension ; that Sibawaihi was in truth one of 
those rare founders who, like al-Ghazzali, leave a system behind them to 
be reverenced, but only in part understood, by all their successors. 

In this brief notice I shall therefore endeavor only to sketch the 
nature of Dr. Jahn's work and of the discussions which have arisen out 
of it. The study of Arabic grammar in Europe has followed two different 
methods. Most generally, and especially and of necessity in its infancy, 
it has gone in the beaten track of the native Arabic grammarians, sim- 
plifying and adapting their statements to western comprehension, but 
making little or no attempt to construct or justify these rules from the 
Arabic literature itself. Thus, in the beginning of things, Martellotus 
at Rome and Erpenius at Leyden compiled and translated from their 
Arabic guides. Later, when the great renaissance of Arabic had come, 
de Sacy at Paris and Lumsden in India worked with greater genius and 
thoroughness, but still in the old path. Later again Fleischer, the 
greatest name in European Arabic, pursued the subtleties of the native 
grammarians with still higher relish and perseverance than even de 
Sacy had done. On Wright's grammar, though it developed from the 
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translation of a strictly elementary handbook, the shadow of the East 
still lies. In Howell's unhappy work the attempt is made to apply to 
grammar those principles of strict translation and exact compilation 
which Lane so happily used in his lexicon. Parallel with this ran the 
study of the original grammatical texts themselves. The Ajurrumiya 
was early printed at Eome, at Leyden, and at Breslau, and interest in 
these studies never decayed. In 1859 an epoch was marked by the pub- 
lication of the Mufassal of az-Zamakhshari. Later, in the eighties, 
appeared the Kitab of Slbawaihi and Ibn Ya'ish's commentary on the 
Mufassal. All this was more or less due to the influence of Fleischer. 
Meanwhile a beginning had been made in a new path, and a note of 
freedom from Semitic bonds had been struck in the grammar of Ewald 
(1831-33). But none publicly took up Ewald's work, and he himself did 
not live to publish his promised second edition. Not till 1895 and after 
did treatises on Arabic grammar appear which formally threw aside the 
authority and method of the native masters and in their stead applied to 
the Arabic literature the methods of modem philology. With Recken- 
dorff's Die syntaktischen Verhaltnissen and NOldeke's Zur Grammaiik 
a new era dawned. 

There are thus in existence now two methods of approaching Arabic 
and of deepening the science of its structure. The one is the old path 
inherited from the Arabs themselves and trodden smooth and easy for 
after- feet by de Sacy and Fleischer and Wright. The other is the new 
one which was only blazed by Ewald and is now being slowly opened by 
students trained in new schools. At present it must be confessed that 
the new carries all before it. Native theories and lucubrations are 
looked down upon as the dreams of oriental metaphysicians. Their 
methods are sneered at as mechanical and unhistorical, and their details 
as the splitting of hairs. On the one hand, they are accused of reducing 
the living organism of the language to a geometrical exactness, and, on 
the other, of reveling in a chaos without system or method. To very 
many, then, at present, the giving of any attention to Slbawaihi and his 
followers is a wasting of time, paper, ink, and the readers' patience. 
Students, such hold, would be much better employed in registering, 
analyzing, and classifying the grammatical usages of the Qur'an, the 
classical poems, and the traditional stories of the heathenism and early 
Islam. They should apply to these the instruments of modern philology 
and begin the grammatical structure from the foundation. Yet, it may 
be doubted whether Slbawaihi has not exhibited in his Kitab a power 
of phonetic analysis not yet displayed in any European grammar of 
Hebrew or Arabic. And yet the science of phonetics is supposed to be 
the newest and most powerful of all the modern aids in attacking lin- 
guistic problems, if it is not the source itself of the whole modern atti- 
tude. Again, it may be doubted whether the possibilities open to 
Slbawaihi of knowing forms and constructions were not at least ten 
times as large as all our labor may open to us, and whether we are really 
in a position to dogmatize on the living actuality of usages which he 
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adduces ; whether, in a word, we are or ever shall be in a position to 
totally neglect the native schools. 

But in the ranks of those who approve of such studies there is a 
further division, and one which shows most clearly that the last word on 
the native grammarians is far from having been yet spoken. When the 
proposal was first made that Slbawaihi should be published, Fleischer 
was the only scholar to raise objection. He contended that we were in no 
condition to understand so early a writer, that we must rather work back 
from az-Zamakhshari through one or more intermediaries. The pub- 
lication of the commentary of Ibn Ya'ish on the Mufassal was the first 
step advised by him. When the later system was mastered, the earlier 
ones could be taken, step by step. And on the publication of Slbawaihi 
it was evident how great a blunder had been made. Slbawaihi proved 
really in great part unintelligible. Of course, the text made sense — 
otherwise Derenbourg could not have constructed it ; but to get behind 
and fairly into that sense was another matter. The reasonable course 
would then have been to have fallen back on Fleischer's plan of a slow 
but steady advance. But for that the times were unfavorable. Interest 
in such studies was dying out, and a short method had to be sought. 
Dr. Jahn, the editor of Ibn Ya'ish, undertook to translate and explain 
Slbawaihi on the basis of the commentary of as-Sirafi. The result is the 
book now before us. That Dr. Jahn was at least as well fitted as any 
other Arabist for the task seems certain. Fleischer could have done it 
better ; no living Arabist could, in all probability, have done it any way 
as well. Yet it was a desperate undertaking, and the hopelessness of its 
full accomplishment has become generally plain, evidently, too, to Dr. 
Jahn himself. Slbawaihi certainly is far more intelligible than he ever 
was before, but we have not yet thoroughly read his secret. Whether 
that will require the publication of further intermediate texts, or the 
complete publication of as-Sirafi, or only steady labor at the texts now 
before us, time and such labor only can settle. To Dr. Jahn belongs the 
credit of having made the first and by far the greatest step to that end. 
Even though we cannot say of him, as of Lane, that he has turned out a 
work final in its way, yet he has earned our gratitude and respect in a 
high degree. When the end has been reached, his name will stand as that 
of one who through dark days and almost alone followed a steady path. 

That the cloud on the native grammarians will pass, and a full 
knowledge of their systems will be reached, is certain. Opinion will 
and must differ as to their practical value for us, and such work as that 
done by Noldeke in his Zur Grammatik is to be hailed as a healthy 
symptom of the beginning of a new period. As in lexicography we 
supplement Lane with Dozy, so in time we will supplement the Mufassal 
with the independent labors of western grammarians. But there is no 
sign yet of anyone with a hankering to supplant — not supplement — 
Lane ; for that the ghost of Freytag stands too full of warning, and such 
supplanting in grammar is still less possible. And even though such 
came, yet the necessity would remain with us to solve the historical 
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problem of these very origins. Did the system spring from the desert, 
or from Aristotle's philosophy, or from India ? Was it mediated by Per- 
sian from Sanscrit, or did it come through Syriac or through Greek ? Or 
is it a child of the vanished Pehlevi schools ? These be questions ! One 
thing is becoming clear: that direct Indian influence was an impossi- 
bility. The early Muslim expeditions into India, in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, through Herat and Cabul, and by sea into Sind, had 
no scientific results. It was left for al-Beruni, under the great MahmQd,. 
to study for the first time Indian life and science. Wherever, then, 
al-Khalil got his eight makharij, they could not have come to him direct 
from Indian Pandits. The parallel argument for supposed Indian influ- 
ence on Muslim mysticism has crumbled, bit by bit. 

But to discuss that question in detail is foreign to the present notice.^ 
The situation, as it now, after the appearance of this translation, lies 
before those Arabists who take Arabic seriously, may be put in a word.. 
First, what place is Sibawaihi to hold in our further study, if that study 
is to be on a healthy basis ? He may be passed over as a negligible 
quantity, or he may be regarded as the highest authority accessible to 
us ; between these two extremes our view must lie. Second, what was 
the origin of his system and what place must it take, historically and 
factually, as an analysis of language ? 

Over the question whether Dr. Jahn might not have been more simple 
in his style and close in his renderings we need not waste time. All that 
is past and done with, and we have now to start from the point which 
his translation marks. j^^^^^^ B Macdonald. 

Habtfoed, Conn. 



IBN QUTAIBA'S ADAB-AL-KATIB.' 

Ibn Qutayba grew up in the troublous days of the Mi^na. In the 
very middle of his life came the death of Ahmad ibn Ifanbal and the 
founding of orthodox Kaldm. Almost with him died Da'ud az-Zahiri.^ 
In his later life the 'Alids were busy in north Persia and the Qarmatians 
in the Arab 'Iraq; Sari as-Saqati and al-Kindi died and al-Muntazar 
vanished. He was not long dead when the Fatimid empire was founded 
in Africa. Thus the life of his time was a whirl of Sufis, philosophers, 
'Alids, theologians, traditionalists, and unbelievers. It was a time of 
theological controversy and of the springing up of sects and parties, 
and he bore his share in it all. He was a traditionalist, some said an 
anthropomorphist, and he fought scholastic theology and philosophy 
tooth and nail. But he was more than a religious polemist ; he was an 
expression of the many-sidedness of his time. Theologian, jurist, his- 
torian, encyclopaedist, critic of poetry and poets, he was also a philologian, 
and labored to mend the grammatical and lexicographical manners of 

1 Ibn KtJTAiBA's Adab-al-kAtib. Naoh mehreren Handschriften herausgegeben von 
Max (Jrflnert. Leiden : Buchhandlung UTid Druckerei, vormals E. J, Brill, 1901. x + 704 pp. 
M. 20. 



